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A MUCH-ABUSED BUT STILL CHEERFUL CRICKET 

By Frank E. Lutz 

In the course of some experiments being conducted jointly by 
the American Museum’s Station for the Study of Insects and Mr. 
Alfred L. Loomis in the latter’s private laboratory of physics at 
Tuxedo, N. Y., it happened that an individual male cricket had 
a series of experiences that seem to give him first place among 
six-footed adventurers. If any other insect wishes to claim the 
honor, let it first match the following. 

On June 21 at 9 :38 A. M., this cricket was put into a bell-jar 
when the barometer outside was reading 742 mm. In two minutes 
the pressure in the jar was only 220 mm. but the cricket was mov¬ 
ing normally. During the next five minutes the pressure in the 
cricket’s jar dropped to 200 mm. If a man had been shot in seven 
minutes to the altitude represented by that pressure (conserva¬ 
tively, ten miles above sea-level) he would have had little interest 
in affairs. At first the cricket was very quiet but a quarter of an 
hour later it was “cleaning” one hind leg and subsequently the 
other. It still seemed unconcerned forty minutes after its “as¬ 
cension.” Then the tube to the jar was cut and, of course, there 
was an instantaneous drop to the starting pressure but the cricket 
merely gave a little twitch as though someone had frightened him 
a bit. 

After a rest of about forty minutes the cricket entered a tank 
analogous, let us say, to caissons used in submarine work or 
digging tunnels under the Hudson River; only, in this case, a 
pressure of about three atmospheres was turned on fairly rapidly 
and released with a bang when the stopper of the tank blew out. 
The stopper was replaced more tightly and for ten minutes the 
cricket was in compressed air of from two to three atmospheres 
before being once more suddenly released without going through 
the gradual “decompression” so necessary to human beings in 
order to avoid “bends.” So far as could be seen, Gryllus paid 
less attention to these events than he did to those of the preced¬ 
ing hour. 
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The next day was a busy one for our hero. First, he was put 
head-down in a centrifuge and whirled 1,200 revolutions per 
minute for ten minutes. When the machine stopped he was 
tightly wedged in the pointed end of his tube but, rather amus¬ 
ingly, the first thing that he did when shaken out was to chirp. 
Perhaps he was relieving the strain on his shoulders. 

Sound waves are mechanical vibrations. Certain of them, 
transmitted through air, affect our ears in such a way that we 
perceive them. The shorter the waves, the shriller the sound un¬ 
til finally the waves are too short to give us any auditory sensa¬ 
tion. Mr. Loomis has apparatus for generating waves so short 
that they are about ten octaves above the shrillest that we can 
hear. Air will not transmit these “supersonic waves” but they 
will pass through water and, if a fish gets in their path, it is killed 
by them. They are the “death whisper” of which newspapers 
carried accounts some time ago. 

After its wild merry-go-round ride, the cricket was put into a 
dry beaker and the beaker was set in water through which super¬ 
sonic waves were passing. Apparently it could feel the vibration 
by its feet, since, however quiet it had been, it moved as soon as 
the waves started and it stopped when they did. This may (but 
more probably does not) have a bearing on “audition” by insects. 

In order to administer a really good dose of supersonic waves, 
Gryllus was next put in a beaker of water through which they 
were traveling. It naturally objected to this submersion but, 
unlike fish, it seemed undisturbed by the “death whisper,” for, 
when dried, it revived perfectly. 

The last experience was the worst of all. It was with radio 
waves only four meters long. These killed its brother in one 
minute and a half but a cricket that had bravely withstood high 
and low atmospheric pressures within an hour of each other, that 
had been stood on its head and whirled at a high rate of speed 
and that had been half-drowned in water vibrating with super¬ 
sonic waves deserved some consideration. We gave it only one 
minute of four-meter radio waves and to-night (July 2) it is 
chirping cheerfully in its cage and possibly not thinking at all 
about its experiences of last week. Still, who knows? 


